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[Reprinted from the Report of the President of Harvard College 
and Reports of Departments, 1955-56] 


Museum of Comparative Zoology 


To the Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences: 


Sir, —I submit herewith the report of the Museum of Com- 
parative Zoology for the academic year 1955-1956. 

Ten years have gone by since I accepted the directorship 
of the Museum. In view of this round number, I may perhaps 
be permitted to reminisce briefly, and to look back — with 
mingled feelings— over the events and accomplishments (or 
lack of them) of this period. 

In taking the helm of an organization, one should be permitted, 
initially, at any rate, to dream rosy dreams of change and better- 
ment, of expansion and of reshaping it closer to the heart’s de- 
sire. I had no such fortune. I found instead that the Museum’s 
financial condition was such that its successful continuation ap- 
peared to be at stake. And so for years I found myself in the 
breathless condition of Alice when, in the company of the Red 
Queen, she was obliged to run at top speed merely to stay in 
the same place without advancing an inch. 

The inflation of the war and post-war period was, of course, 
disastrous to any endowed institution, and particularly disastrous 
to institutions like our Museum, which are entirely dependent 
on endowment for income and are unable, like teaching depart- 
ments, to recoup part of their losses by increased Anon: income. 
During this inflation, inescapable expenses for supplies, materials, 
and services had increased enormously (our basic building ex- 
penses, for example, are triple those of the pre-war years). For 
the scientific staff — the heart of the Museum — there was avail- 
able only the shrunken residue of endowment income. Staff 
salaries in the pre-war period had been far from adequate, and 
since no funds had been available to increase them in the face 
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of increased living costs, the situation of many of our staff mem- 
bers was a desperate one. 

Obviously my major immediate duty was to take whatever 
steps were ‘possible to remedy this condition. The budget was 
overhauled and all non-vital expenditures, no matter how small, 
were reduced or eliminated to scrape together funds for salary 
increases; Mr. George R. Agassiz, ever a devoted friend of the 
Museum, increased his gifts to us; the President and Fellows 
generously granted us, for a period of some years, a substantial 
deficit allowance. As a result it was possible to make a number 
of immediate salary increases. Additional improvement became 
possible when additional endowment became available from Mr. 
Agassiz’s estate, and although still further increases would be 
desirable, our current salary schedules are on a level of respect- 
ability. 

It is my earnest hope, and that of the Museum’s governing 
board, that such a situation shall not be allowed to recur. To 
this end we established, some years ago, a table of salaries, essen- 
tially comparable to those for faculty members of equivalent 
service and ability, this to be put into effect as rapidly and fully 
as possible. And it is our further resolve that no new staff ap- 
pointments be made unless it seems reasonably clear that the ap- 
pointee, if retained, can be given future salary increases appro- 
priate to his services and scientific stature. 

But although we have escaped from the financial dilemma 
which faced us a decade ago, and are at the moment sailing on 
an even keel, there is still an extremely serious problem which 
will be encountered in future years. If we are to maintain a 
properly paid curatorial staff, our income limitations require that 
this staff be strictly limited in size. We cannot consider the 
making of curatorial appointments in new areas; on the contrary, 
unless additional income be found, we will presently find our- 
selves unable to appoint successors to all our present staff mem- 
bers, and it may be necessary in the future to suspend or discon- 
tinue work in certain of our customary fields of activity. 

As a component of a university devoted to teaching and re- 
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search, our most important duties obviously lie in research 
and in aiding, as far as possible, in instruction in areas related 
to our research interests. What types of research are appropriate 
to a museum such as ours? Stimulating discussions of this ques- 
tion took place at the meeting of the Museum’s Visiting Com- 
mittee last autumn and subsequent to it. Views expressed by 
the committee members ranged from advocacy of rather strict 
adherence to a program of systematic studies to the proposal 
that, by a major saltation, we jump to a new and radically dif- 
ferent area of research. Personally, I rather think that here, as 
in many instances, the proper policy lies somewhere between 
the two extremes. In my first annual report (for 1946-1947) 
I laid down a policy proposal which seemed to meet with gen- 
eral approval at the time and, I think, is still acceptable. In 
the days of our founding, zoology was in a very large meas- 
ure concerned with systematics, and over the decades much 
of the Museum’s interests have lain in that area, in which a 
large amount of work remains to be done. It is not always 
realized that despite the variety of fields of investigation avail- 
able to the student of zoology today, a half or more of all zo- 
ologists are engaged in areas closely related to systematics — 
this because of the needs of our society in such areas as agri- 
culture, fisheries and public health. Our Museum is one of the 
few important centers of systematic study which is part of a 
university; and the maintenance of our respected position in 
the systematic field is highly desirable in order that future 
workers in the applied areas may obtain training in the atmos- 
phere of a university with a wide breadth of biological interests. 

Although my own work touches only to a very limited extent 
on systematics, I think that my actions as well as words have 
exhibited my deep interest in this area. I do not, however, believe 
that the Museum would be fully performing its proper functions 
if its activities were confined to this single field. Rather, the 
Museum should, in cooperation with its friends in the Biological 
Laboratories across the street, expand its interests to the end 
that the two groups together cover as fully as possible the spec- 
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trum of modern zoology, and thus preserve — and augment — 
the unique reputation of Harvard biology for catholicity of in- 
terests. In such desired expansion, however, there is no need for 
any immediate and radical change in Museum policies; no need 
to shift violently into remote areas, particularly if such areas 
are already adequately represented in the laboratories. Rather, 
this expansion should be, in logical fashion, a gradual extension 
outward from a systematic base into related fields. The fact 
that it has been possible to make but few appointments in recent 
years has handicapped our ambitions toward expansion of in- 
terests. Even so, we have made considerable progress in the 
stimulation of interest and work in such subjects as evolutionary 
theory (a very active field in recent years), morphology and 
zoogeography. Less advance has been made as yet into the 
broad area which may be called natural history in the proper, 
modern sense of that phrase and which is covered to a con- 
siderable degree by such more technical terms as ethology and 
ecology. Study, in discrete fashion, of animal form or of animal 
function, in either museum or laboratory, is lacking in full value 
unless we comprehend adequately how the animal uses its struc- 
tures and functions to live its life successfully in nature. I hope 
that, as opportunity occurs, we may advance substantially in 
future years into this truly vital area of research. I may note that 
Museum staff members, whom one sometimes thinks of as liv- 
ing exclusively among dead skins and bones, are actually, in their 
field work, a group of zoologists almost unrivalled in their op- 
portunities to observe the life activities of animals. 

When Dr. Barbour assumed the directorship in the late twen- 
ties, a thorough revision was made in the exhibition halls. Since 
that time they have received little attention. They include many 
materials of value and potential interest, but the manner in which 
they are exhibited is, to say the least, far below modern mu- 
seum standards. During the past decade I have intentionally 
neglected the exhibits because it seemed of primary importance 
to devote all available resources to the betterment of the condi- 
tions of the scientific staff and their research work. Since the 
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Museum is not a public-supported institution, it has never seemed 
necessary to those in control to devote any large part of its ex- 
penditures and energies on lavish types of public exhibition. 
As part of an institution devoted to research and teaching, we 
have felt, rather, that our primary concern lies with the research 
worker and serious student; this in contrast with the policy of 
typical public metropolitan museums, which must justify their 
public support by a major interest in exhibitions on an elemen- 
tary level. 

In discussions of the Museum’s policies with the Visiting Com- 
mittee this past year, the question of exhibits and their possible 
improvement was raised. In attempting to justify our long- 
standing neglect of exhibits, I cited, in addition to questions of 
general policy, the common belief that, after all, few people 
other than university students visited our halls. Having, how- 
ever, some doubts as to whether this belief in the paucity of 
visitors had an adequate foundation, checks were made of cur- 
rent attendance. To my surprise, these indicate that the num- 
ber of annual visitors to our exhibits, poor though they may be, 
is on the order of 150,000 a year. 

This necessitates a reconsideration of the situation. Although 
this figure is far below that of attendance at some of the larger 
public exhibition museums, one hundred and fifty thousand 
people deserve greater consideration as to the type of exhibits 
shown them than is now the case — for the honor of the Museum 
and that of their host, the University. Little in the way of funds 
is available at present for improvement of exhibitions, and even 
were such funds found, a number of years would be necessary 
before any major revision could be completed. I have, how- 
ever, appointed a curatorial committee which is currently study- 
ing our entire exhibit situation in the attempt to formulate a 
general plan of revision toward which we may work when and 
as support is available. We do not plan elaborate and costly 
types of exhibits, but hope at least to be able to show to the stu- 
dent, or truly interested amateur, materials of value, well-cased, 
well-lighted and well-labelled. 
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Two initial steps have already been taken toward realization 
of this objective. One of our halls is devoted to the valuable 
Thayer Collection of North American Birds, containing repre- 
sentatives of every species of bird found in this continent north 
of Mexico. This exhibit is one which is— or should be — fre- 
quently consulted by serious students of ornithology. But the 
lighting is so poor that on a dark day many specimens can 
hardly be seen without the aid of a flashlight; the specimens 
are simply strewn along board shelves with little intelligent ar- 
rangement; the labels tell little about the bird except its formal 
scientific name; and — in sum —the exhibit instead of breeding 
in the visitor enthusiasm for ornithology, has been more liable to 
make him burst into tears. Encouraged by a gift from a member 
of the Visiting Committee, a revision of en exhibit is now be- 
ing made under the direction of Dr. Paynter and will, I hope, 
show American birds in a (literally) better light and in a much 
more attractive fashion. 

No reptiles better warrant the title “sea serpent” than the 
great plesiosaurs which abounded in the Mesozoic seas. Many 
who believe in the presence of sea serpents in the modern oceans 
suggest that plesiosaurs have survived to the present day. Despite 
the lack of positive evidence, who can say them nay in the 
face of the surprising discovery of the giant living coelacanth 
fishes of the Indian Ocean — representatives of a group which 
we firmly believed had been extinct for at least 50,000,000 years? 
Some twenty-five years ago Mr. Schevill collected in Australia 
much of the skeleton of Kronosaurus, the largest of all known 
fossil plesiosaurs. The specimen was encased in large blocks 
of hard limestone; the skull — some eight feet long — was pre- 
pared and exhibited some years ago, but owing to the time and 
expense involved, the skeleton remained untouched, in storage. 
Mr. Godfrey L. Cabot has had a life-long interest in the sea 
serpent problem, as a result of this interest he has contributed 
the funds necessary for the preparation and mounting of this 
monster reptile. This should be completed in the coming year 
and should prove to be of popular as well as scientific interest. 
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STAFF 


We report, with profound regret, the death of Henry Crosby 
Stetson, Research Oceanographer, on December 3, 1955, while 
engaged on a research cruise off the coast of Peru. Stetson, a 
student of the late Professor Raymond, was during the early 
part of his career interested in Paleozoic fossil fishes, but soon 
turned his attention to marine sediments; by the time of his 
death he had become one of the leading figures in submarine 
geology. In recent years his course in submarine geology had 
become one of the most successful in the geology department, 
and he had attracted a considerable following of graduate stu- 
dents. His many friends have contributed to a Fuad for the 
purchase of library books in his field of interest; with an appro- 
priately inscribed plate, they will help to keep with us the 
name of a well-liked and valued colleague. 

The Museum loses by retirement at ale end of this year two 
distinguished senior members — Dr. Joseph C. Bequaert, Alex- 
ander Agassiz Professor of Zoology, and Ludlow Griscom, Re- 
search Ornithologist. Dr. Bequaert, Belgian by birth, was en- 
gaged in research and natural history exploration in the Congo 
for a number of years before coming to America. He first be- 
came associated with Harvard in connection with its program 
in tropical medicine, but has long been associated with the Mu- 
seum, serving as Head Curator of Recent Insects before his ap- 
pointment to a research professorship. As well as being an out- 
standing entomologist, he is deeply interested in the study of 
mollusks, and plans to devote most of his time in the near future 
to this field. Mr. Griscom, who has served as a research mem- 
ber of the Museum staff for more than a quarter century, is 
recognized as an outstanding world figure in the field study of 
birds. His election this year as president of the American Orni- 
thologists’ Union and the award to him of the Audubon Medal 
of the National Audubon Society are two of many testimonies 
to his eminence in this field. For many years he served as editor 
of our publications and, during Dr. Barbour’s directorship, as- 
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sisted greatly in the general administration of the Museum. 

Mr. Stanley J. Olsen, in charge of preparation, has resigned 
to accept a position in charge of work in vertebrate paleontology 
and exhibits with the Florida Geological Survey. We shall miss 
the skill, untiring interest and infectious enthusiasm which 
has marked his work with us for the past decade. It is with 
regret that we record the resignation of Mrs. Elinor Toop, who 
for the past five years has served as reference librarian with in- 
telligence, patience and unfailing good humor. 

In the coming year Dr. Herbert W. Levi comes to us from the 
University of Wisconsin as Assistant Curator of Arachnology; 
supported by the J. H. Emerton Fund left to the Museum by the 
late Elizabeth B. Bryant and by a special gift for work in that 
field, he will continue the Museum’s work on spiders — work to 
which Miss Bryant herself devoted much of her life. In recog- 
nition of their association with the Museum’s work and interest, 
Dr. Edward O. Wilson has been appointed a Research Associate, 
and Dr. Charles H. Blake, Dr. Graham Bell Fairchild and Mr. 
Richard I. Johnson have been appointed Associates. Mr. James 
A. Jensen will join us the coming year as Assistant Preparator. 

As in other years a number of the members of the staff have 
been honored in various ways, such as society elections, selec- 
tion as members of panels and symposia, appointment to lecture- 
ships and so forth. I may note, for example, the publication of 
a special volume of the journal “Deep-Sea Research” in honor 
of Dr. Bigelow’s seventy-fifth birthday and the twenty-fifth an- 
niversary of the founding of the Woods Hole Oceanographic 
Institution, of which he was the first director; Dr. Mayr’s election 
as a member of the Kungl. Vetenskaps Societeten of Uppsala 
and the Kongl. Danske Videnskab. Selskab and an honorary 
member of the British Ornithological Club; the participation 
of Professors Patterson, Mayr and the writer in a conference on 
the evolution of behavior; my receipt of the Mary Clark Thomp- 
son Gold Medal of the National Academy of Sciences. 

In accord with the Museum’s policy of integrating its work as 
closely as is practicable with the related teaching departments, a 
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number of courses have, as usual, been given by members of 
the Museum staff during the past year. Drs. Whittington and 
Kummel have presented courses in invertebrate paleontology, 
sedimentary petrology and historical geology in the Division of 
Geological Sciences, Dr. E. E. Williams and I have taught com- 
parative anatomy and the General Education course in evolution, 
Dr. Carpenter gave his course on the biology of insects as well 
as continuing to serve as chairman of the biology department, 
Dr. Mayr taught a course on the biology of birds. As in all 
recent years a gratifyingly large proportion of the graduate stu- 
dents in the biology and geology departments have been en- 
gaged in research with staff members. The increased number 
of graduate students and of courses which utilize Museum ma- 
terials — and hence should be given in the Museum building — 
have brought about a problem (a pleasant problem, to be sure) 
as to available space into which we can successfully crowd 
graduate students and student laboratories. Up to the present 
only one small laboratory has been available for course work. 
Pressure in this regard will be relieved through a grant from the 
Higgins Bequest which will equip a second small student labora- 
tory in the Museum. 


RESEARCH 


As usual, the manifold research interests of the staff extend over 
wide areas, ranging (for example) from the viability of the 
blood groups in man to the nature of the muds of the dark un- 
fathomed depths of ocean, and from the underwater loquacity 
of whales to the grotesque structure of Paleozoic trilobites, de- 
funct this half billion years. These various items are here 
enumerated, although they will be, over much of their range, 
as unintelligible to any single reader as they are to me in writ- 
ing of them. 

Miss Lawrence and Mr. Schevill have continued their work on 
the vocal abilities of cetaceans and correlated anatomical prob- 
lems, and the former has spent much time on the study of 
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early dogs. Dr. Lyman’s work on hibernation has continued; 
the survival of mammalian cells and tissues under low tempera- 
ture, and the ability of isolated hearts to function under such 
conditions are among the areas of current interest to him. Dr. 
Lyman and Dr. Burnett have also studied the mammal collections 
gathered by Dr. Paynter in Chiapas. 

The project of continuation of Peters’ “Check-list of Birds 
of the World” is progressing favorably, thanks to the efforts 
of the members of the Department of Birds and a number of 
extra-mural colleagues who are cooperating. Mr. Greenway 
has almost completed his manuscript on the dippers (Family 
Cinclidae); Dr. Paynter has likewise brought his section on 
wrens (Troglodytidae) close to completion, and Dr. Mayr has 
spent considerable time in correspondence and conference in 
aiding the progress of the venture. It is expected that the next 
volume will be published in about two years and that subse- 
quent volumes will follow rapidly. In addition to work on the 
“Check-list” Dr. Paynter has completed the study of the avian 
fauna of the Lake Ocotal region of Chiapas. Dr. Mayr’s research 
includes a cooperative study, with Dr. Martin Moynihan under 
a grant from the National Science Foundation, of the compara- 
tive ethology of the family Laridae, and a study of the viability 
of human blood groups, under a grant from the National Insti- 
tute of Health, with Dr. L. K. Diamond of the Children’s 
Hospital. In the latter field, preliminary findings confirm an in- 
creased frequency of certain blood group genes in patients with 
duodenal ulcer and carcinoma of the comic, and there are 
further promising leads. 

Mr. Loveridge and Dr. E. E. Williams have completed for 
publication their comprehensive study of African cryptodiran 
turtles. In the field of herpetology Mr. Loveridge has, in addi- 
tion, written a third report on the Ionides collections, has de- 
scribed several new or rare species from New Guinea, and is cur- 
rently engaged in preparing a checklist of the Reptilia and Am- 
phibia of East Africa, together with their synonymy and distri- 
bution. Mr. Shreve has worked over the numerous forms of 
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Anolis from the Lesser Antilles, and snakes of the genus Stez- 
orhina, as well as identifying Brazilian and Mexican material 
and Pakistan specimens collected by the Peabody Museum of 
Yale University. 

In the field of ichthyology, Dr. Bigelow has continued his 
studies of sharks. Mr. Schroeder has completed a report on 
bottom fishes collected in the course of dredging operations along 
the outer Atlantic shelf and upper slope of the New England 
and Middle Atlantic coast; as a side product of this work, he is 
preparing an account of the lobsters inhabiting these areas. 
These two workers have been jointly engaged in a study of the 
relationship of the shark genera of the suborder Squaloidea and 
the description of several new skates from the Gulf of Mexico 
and Bahamas, together with further notes on recently described 
species. 

Among the entomologists, Dr. Bequaert finished the third and 
concluding installment of part II of his revision of the American 
Hippoboscidae. Dr. Darlington completed the manuscript of 
his book on zoogeography, to be published, it is expected, in 
early 1957, and has resumed work on his studies of the Cara- 
bidae of New Guinea. Dr. Brown completed a large theoretical 
paper on the mechanics of speciation in animals and, with Dr. 
E. O. Wilson, a discussion of the phenomenon of character dis- 
placement in animals. Dr. Brown also brought near to completion 
a major section of his revision of the genera and higher categories 
of ants, and continued his work on dacetine ants. Dr. Chickering 
spent the summer of 1955 in the Museum in the study of neo- 
tropical spiders, and continued with this work after his return 
to Albion College in the autumn. Dr. Chapin made further 
progress in his studies of coccinellid beetles and of Micronesian 
scorpions, and Dr. Chapman continued work on Philippine army 
ants. 

In her work on echinoderms, Dr. Deichmann continued with 
the holothurians of the Discovery expedition, completing three of 
the five orders, finished a report on the Panama aspidochirote 
holothurians collected by the Allan Hancock Foundation, and 
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has continued work on the West Indian plexaurids, on the basis 
of our own materials and those of the U. S. National Museum. 

As always, research activity has been high in the Department 
of Mollusks, Dr. Clench reports that the department’s work on 
the freshwater mollusks of the north Florida rivers, comprising 
the faunas from the Escambia east to the Suwanee, has been 
completed and is in press. A catalogue of the Cerionidae —a 
genus of West Indian land mollusks of considerable interest 
to the student of speciation — is, likewise, in press, and his and 
Dr. Turner’s studies of the genus Melongena (from Florida and 
the West Indies) have been completed and published. Dr. Clench’s 
report on the land and freshwater mollusks of Rennell Island 
in the Solomons is nearly completed, and he and Dr. Turner have 
begun a monograph on the widely-distributed Australasian genus 
Papuina, Dr. Turner has finished the study of Panamanian mol- 
lusks in the C. B. Adams Collection and written an account of 
C. J. Maynard’s collecting trips to Florida and the West Indies 
— this based on data from his unpublished autobiography, kind- 
ly loaned by his daughter. Dr. Turner has further completed 
and published work on the scaphopods obtained through dredg- 
ing by the Atlantis. Dr. Champion, in addition to aiding the 
department in editorial work, has continued his studies of North 
American land shells. Dr. Bequaert, continuing his Jekyll-and- 
Hyde career in malacology as well as in entomology, worked 
further on his critical revision of the marine mollusks of the 
West African coast. He has in addition studied the mollusks 
collected by Dr. Paynter in Chiapas and has under way a re- 
vision of the Ampullariidae (apple snails) of Mexico and Central 
America. 

Among the vertebrate paleontologists, Professor Patterson 
has been primarily engaged in continuation of work on South 
American fossils; apart from long-term projects, the year saw 
completion of a work on phororhacoid birds, written in col- 
laboration with Sr. Jorge L. Kraglievich. Professor Patter- 
son took advantage of a delay in publication of his study of 
the evolution of molar teeth and classification of Mesozoic mam- 
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mals to incorporate in the manuscript information yielded 
by newly discovered Cretaceous symmetrodonts. An _ unex- 
pected find in the Museum collections was material of a new 
Santa Cruz toxodontid, which is being described by Mr. Patter- 
son and Mr. van Frank. Dr. Bader, of the University of Florida, 
has completed a statistical study of our large collection of equids 
from Thomas Farm which sheds interesting light on the evolu- 
tion of Miocene horses. Before leaving for his post in Florida 
Mr. Olsen began a study, which he is continuing, of the Thomas 
Farm carnivores. Dr. E. E. Williams described a new late Ter- 
tiary species of Podocnemis from Peru and examined a series 
of a second new fossil species of this genus from northwestern 
Argentina, Dr. Edinger, since her return from a scientifically 
profitable trip to Europe in the spring and summer of 1955, has 
resumed her comprehensive studies on paleoneurology, currently 
with special attention to the mammalian brain. Dr. Baird finished 
an account of the dinosaur footprints from the Triassic of 
Milford and a paper on certain Carboniferous fish spines. Dur- 
ing the year I wrote a review of the general problem of fresh 
or salt water origin of early vertebrates, a discussion of the con- 
ditions surrounding the evolution of the amniote egg, and a brief 
general discussion of our current knowledge of early tetrapod 
evolution. Miss Wright, Dr. Edinger and Mr. van Frank con- 
tinued work on the bibliography and catalogue of European 
vertebrate paleontology. Our extensive —and long-drawn out 
— search of the literature appears to be nearing an end; to date 
we have located approximately 65,000 works dealing with the 
subject prior to the year 1927, and we believe that all but a very 
small fraction of pertinent papers have been unearthed. 
Several of our staff members are cooperating actively in the 
preparation of the monumental “Treatise on Invertebrate 
Paleontology” under the editorship of Dr. Raymond C. Moore 
of Kansas. Dr. Carpenter is far advanced in his work on the in- 
sect volume, Dr. Kummel has completed a section on the post- 
Triassic nautiloids; Dr. Whittington has completed his contri- 
butions on trilobite systematics and the ontogeny of trilobites. 
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Of other research tasks on invertebrate fossils, we may note that 
in the field of fossil insects, Dr. Carpenter has completed work 
on the Carboniferous Caloneuridae of Commentry, France, and 
made further studies of Baltic amber insects, that Dr, Whitting- 
ton has finished a further section of his work on silicified tri- 
lobites from Virginia and begun a study of fossils collected last 
summer in Newfoundland; and that Dr. Kummel has close 
to completion works on Spitzbergen Triassic faunas and Hima- 
layan Triassic cephalopods and has completed study of several 
collections of Triassic fossils from the New Zealand and Thailand 
geological surveys. 


EXPEDITIONS AND TRAVEL 


As usual, various members of the staff made numerous short 
trips to study in other museums, to give lectures, or to attend 
symposia, panels and a variety of conferences and meetings. 
In addition, staff members and friends of the Museum engaged 
in a number of more extended trips for study and collecting. 

Dr. Wilson’s trip around the globe in quest of ants, which was 
noted last year, was completed during the period under re- 
port. The latter part of his trip was devoted to the study of 
ants in European museums. It was of importance to him to 
have available for comparison samples of the ants which he had 
collected in New Guinea and sent to the Museum. Fortunately it 
was possible to mount and label a large amount of this material 
and mail it to him in time for him to utilize it; this is probably 
the first time that such an operation has been performed on a 
large scale. 

During the autumn of 1955, Mr. Stetson and Dr. Kummel 
took part in a trip of the Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution 
vessel Atlantis to study submarine geology off the coast of Peru. 
We have noted above the tragic outcome of this cruise in the 
death of Mr. Stetson. 

Through the aid of a grant from the Geological Society of 
America Dr. Whittington spent nine weeks last summer study- 
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ing limestone conglomerates in western Newfoundland and col- 
lecting trilobites and graptolites from these beds. During March 
and April Professor Patterson and Mr. Lewis worked at the 
Thomas Farm “bonehole” in Florida. The work was done in 
collaboration with the Biology Department of the University of 
Florida, Dr. Bader, working with our party at the site. Through 
the kind cooperation of Dr. Gunter of the Florida Geological 
Survey the better part of a week was spent at the site by Messrs. 
Hendry, Yon and Lavender of his staff in mapping and drilling 
the “‘bonehole” area; when the full results of their work are avail- 
able, we will have an accurate idea of the extent and nature of the 
bone deposit. 

In late March and April, likewise, Mrs. Romer and I spent a 
month collecting in the customary areas of the Texas redbeds. 
A fair amount of material was obtained, including an excellent 
Dimetrodon skull. As always, our reception by local residents 
was most cordial, and as on our last visit, we are especially 
grateful to Mr. John Robinson of Archer City for his warm 
hospitality. 

Much of the basic evolution of land vertebrates took place 
during the Carboniferous; our knowledge of Carboniferous tet- 
rapods, however, is exceedingly scant and although it is clear 
that fossils of this sort are hard to come by, I applied for and 
received a grant from the National Science Foundation sufh- 
cient for a two-summers’ campaign in the Carboniferous strata 
of the eastern United States. During the summer of 1955 par- 
ties were sent into the Carboniferous areas of the northern Appa- 
Jachians. Dr. and Mrs. Baird secured some interesting materials 
from the upper formations of the Pennsylvanian, and Mr. Olsen, 
accompanied by Mr. van Frank, from the upper Mississippian, 
but Mr. Lewis (accompanied for part of the season by Mr. 
Azevedo) had no luck whatever in the lower Pennsylvanian of 
West Virginia. Toward the close of the season, all hands joined 
in a reconnaissance of the lower Mississippian Pocono beds from 
western Virginia and eastern West Virginia northward into 
Pennsylvania. A fair number of fossiliferous localities were 
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found, but with one possible exception, all specimens recovered 
were fishes, rather than the hoped for amphibians. Our work 
was aided by many local people, notably Director Paul H. Price 
and Dr. A. T. Cross of the West Vi irginia Geological Survey and 
Dr. David B. Reger of Morgantown, West Virginia. 

Dr. and Mrs. Clench, Dr. Turner and Mr. Arthur Clarke 
spent two weeks in the Lake Mephremagog drainage area, de- 
termining the types of mollusks that occur in this area, previously 
unvisited by malacologists. At the invitation of the University of 
Florida, Dr. Clench joined a group of mollusk collectors on a 
trip to Big Pine Key in the lower Florida Keys, notable for the 
presence of the vanishing genus Cerion. 


COLLECTIONS 


To a museum administrator, the growth of collections, and 
the consequent demands for increased space, increased numbers 
of storage cases and increased curatorial services, are as effective 
in causing sleepless nights as the insatiable demands of an ever- 
pyramiding library may be to a university administrator. Our 
aims, as regards collections, are not to “amass” as large a quan- 
tity as possible of material, but to have intelligently selected 
collections which will (1) include necessary permanent records 
of past research, (2) serve as reference collections for identifica- 
tion and, (3) form the basis for future research. It is the proper 
evaluation of materials in the last category that is most difficult. 
Who can surely tell where the lightning will strike — what 
problems, types of investigation, and what forms will be of 
greatest interest a few years from now, and, consequently, which 
particular materials should be most diligently sought and pre- | 
served? In earlier years it was generally believed that all that 
was necessary for even a serious study of a form or group was 
a small number of subjectively chosen “representative” speci- 
mens. But modern investigations have tended strongly to statis- 
tical studies, for which a large suite of materials is necessary; 
the problems of collections are thus greatly increased. 
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Among routine curatorial tasks, we may note that in the bird 
department about 4500 specimens of the Bent, Batchelder and 
Thayer collections were catalogued and collated with the general 
collections, and the time-consuming task of rearrangement of the 
families Meliphagidae, Pycnonobidae, Ploceidae and Cardinali- 
dae was accomplished; in herpetology, more than 750 reptiles 
and amphibians were catalogued and incorporated in the col- 
lections; in the mollusk department much attention was given 
to curatorial revision of various genera which occur in the 
southeastern states and the collections of Philippine Helicostyla, 
the Hawaiian Achatinellidae, the Scaphopoda and several other 
groups have been “conditioned.” In invertebrate paleontology, 
Mrs. Kay and student assistants have, following alteration of 
cases, rearranged a considerable fraction of the collections and 
have catalogued part of the trilobites and graptolites. Among 
the vertebrate fossils, Dr. Baird has continued his valuable cura- 
torial work; much of the fish collection is now in good shape 
and, except for the higher actinopterygians and miscellaneous 
stratigraphic collections, has been moved down to join the other 
fossil vertebrates on the first floor. In addition, Dr. Baird has 
straightened out and catalogued the fossil amphibians, most 
of the reptile groups except the synapsids, and parts of the 
mammal collections. 

In a later section are listed numerous accessions to our collec- 
tions by gift. Among major additions may be noted in the field 
of entomology the collection of the late Professor Charles T. 
Brues, particularly rich in specimens of the dipterous family 
Phoridae, and Dr. Wilson’s material collected on his trip to the 
East —the finest single collection of ants ever made in the 
Melanesian area; in herpetology, specimens collected by Dr. Henry 
Field in Pakistan and by Dr. Garth Underwood, of the Uni- 
versity of the West Indies, on the Caicos Islands; in malacology, 
shells collected by Colonel John K. Howard from Bazaruto 
Island, Mozambique, and the collection of Mrs. Rebecca Bea- 
man, which had long been on deposit in Wellesley College. 
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LIBRARY 


Constantly increasing library use is causing increasing demands 
on the time of the staff for routine matters, but Miss MacKen- 
zie, librarian, nevertheless reports a modest degree of progress 
on special projects. Further advances have been made in the 
building-up of our geological collections. Not only in geology 
but in other fields, our list of exchanges has been increased to 
a total of over 1400 journals, and in addition to receipt of cur- 
rent issues we have in various instances been able to fill major 
lacunae in our back files of foreign publications. As noted in 
last year’s report, the Museum and the other biological institu- 
tions concerned are engaged in coordinating our holdings, with 
the aim of securing breadth of coverage on the one hand and, 
on the other, of eliminating needless duplication. 

Cataloguing of current publications is well up to proper 
schedule, but there is considerable arrearage in the cataloguing 
of the large collection of geology books transferred to us from 
Widener. The greatest danger to the collection lies in the fact 
that many books in the stacks require binding or repair. This 
work requires funds not merely for the binding itself but also 
for the time-consuming work of preparation of books for bind- 
ing, and the progress here will be necessarily slow under the 
limitations of the present library budget. 

During the year, 3303 new volumes were catalogued; our cur- 
rent holdings in books and pamphlets are 230,207. 


PUBLICATIONS 


On the average, approximately 1000 pages of Bulletin ma- 
terial are published annually. In most recent years this figure 
has been considerably exceeded, but although a normal amount 
of manuscript passed through the hands of the editor, Miss 
Wright, publication dates chanced to be such that only 336 pages, 
comprising part of volume 114, appeared in the Bulletin during 
the time covered by this report. In addition tw elve eae 
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of Breviora (nos. 47-58), of 123 pp., were published; the mol- 
lusk department published one number each of Johnsonia and 
Occasional Papers; four papers were subsidized for publication 
in Psyche. 

I have encountered the impression that publication by Mu- 
seum staff members is mainly through our own journals. Ac- 
tually, as may be seen by inspection of the lists of publications, 
more than 80 per cent of the staff output is published in extra- 
mural media. 
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No. 6. A cat skeleton with an anomalous third hind leg and ab- 
normal vertebrae. By Thomas S. Parsons and John M. Stein. 


24 pp., 4 pls. May, 1956. 
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JOHNSONIA 


Vol. 3 
No. 35. The family Melongenidae in the Western Atlantic. By 
William J. Clench and Ruth D. Turner. 17 pp., 16 pls. Jan- 


uary 30, 1956. 


OCCASIONAL PAPERS ON MOLLUSKS 


Vol. 2 
No. 1. The North American genus Lioplax in the family Vivi- 
paridae. By William J. Clench and Ruth D. Turner. 20 pp., 


4 pls. August 13, 1955. 


PSYCHE 


Vol. 62 

No. 3. The identity of Macrocephalus bidens Olivier, 1795, with 
a review of the genus Toxonotus Lacordaire (Coleoptera: An- 
thribidae). By B. D. Valentine. Pp. 98-103. 

No. 4. A terrestrial damselfly nymph (Megapodagrionidae) from 
New Caledonia. By R. Lippitt Willey. Pp. 137-144, 3 pls. 

Incisalia Scudder, a Holarctic genus (Lepidoptera: Lycaenidae). 
By N. W. Gillham. Pp. 145-151, 1 pl. 

On some Coccinellidae (Coleoptera) from Newfoundland and 
Nova Scotia. By E. A. Chapin. Pp. 152-156. 


PUBLICATIONS BY THE MUSEUM STAFF 


Barrp, D. 
Latex micro-molding and latex-plaster molding mixture. Science, 
122: 202, July 290, 1955- 
Palaeontology: Vertebrate. Encyclopaedia Britannica Book of the 
Year for 1956, p. 531. 
BiceLow, H. B. 
Three new shark records from the Gulf of Mexico. Breviora, 49: 
1-12, figs., 1955. (With W. C. Schroeder and S. Springer.) 
Bequaert, J. C. 
The Hippoboscidae or louse-flies of mammals and birds. Part II. 
Taxonomy, evolution and revision of American genera and species. 
(Continued) Entomologica Americana, 35: 233-416, 1955. 
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Kalm’s (1754) account of the North American “wood-louse” (A77- 
blyomma americanum Linne, 1758). Bull. Brooklyn Ent. Soc., 
51: 19-21, 1956. 

A review. The natural history of tsetse flies, by Patrick A. Buxton. 
Amer. Jour. Publ. Health, 46: 661, 1956. 

Brown, W. L., Jr. 

The ant Cerapachys rufithorax and its synonyms. Psyche, 62: 52, 
1955. 

The ant Centromyrmex donisthorpei Menozzi, a synonym. Psyche, 
62: 103, 1955. 

Revisionary notes on the sanguinea and neogagates groups of the 
ant genus Formica. Psyche, 62: 108-129, 1955. (With E. O. 
Wilson. ) 

Nylanderia myops (Mann), new combination (Hymenoptera: For- 
micidae). Psyche, 62: 135-136, 1955. 

Ant ———T. From “A century of progress in the natural sciences, 
1853-1953.” Calif. Acad. Sci.: 569-572, 1955. 

The first social parasite in the ant tribe Dacetini. Insectes Sociaux, 
2: 181-186, 1955. 

A review. Die Wanderameisen der neotropischen Region, by 
Thomas Borgmeier, O.F.M. Entomological News, 67: 165-167, 
1956. 

Burnett, F. L. 

Type locality of the Mogollon red squirrel, Tamuasciurus hudsonicus 
mogollonensis. Jour. Mamm., 37: 292-294, 1956. (with Robert 
W. Dickerman.) 

CarPENTER, F. M. 

Neuroptera and Mecoptera. From “A century of progress in the 
natural sciences, 1853-1953” (section on Systematic Entomology ). 
Calif. Acad. Sci.: 536-538, 1955. 

Fossil Insects. From “A century of progress in the natural sciences, 
1853-1953” (section on Systematic Entomology). Calif. Acad. 
Sci.: 588-590, 1955. 

CuaPIin, E. A. 

Name changes in Coccinellidae. Psyche, 62: 87-88, 1955. 

On some Coccinellidae (Coleoptera) from Newfoundland and Nova 
Scotia. Psyche, 62: 152-156, 1956. 

Ciencu, W. J. 
The North American genus eae ae in the family Viviparidae. Oc- 
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casional Papers on Mollusks, 2: 1-20, 4 pls., August 13, 1955. 
(With R. D. Turner.) 
Our disappearing fauna. American Malacological Union Annual 
Report for 1955, p. 11, December, 1955. 
The family Melongenidae in the Western Atlantic. Johnsonia, 3: 
161-188, 16 pls., January 30, 1956. (With R. D. Turner.) 
DEICHMANY, E. 
A review. The Invertebrates IV, Echinodermata, by Libbie Hen- 
rietta Hyman. Science, 123: 592, April 6, 1956. 
Epincer, T. 
A review. Archaeopteryx lithographica, by Gavin de Beer. Quart. 
Rev. Biol., 30: 164-165, 1955. 
The size of parietal foramen and organ in reptiles. A rectification. 
Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool., 114: 1-34, 1955. 
Encounters in Europe. News Bull. Soc. Vert. Paleont., 45: 23-24, 
1955- 
Paleoneurology. Year Book Amer. Philos. Soc., 1955: 119-120. 
GREENWAY, J. C., JR. 
Sequence of passerine families (Aves). Breviora, 58: 1-10, 1956. 
(With E. Mayr.) 
Griscom, L. 
The changing seasons. A summary of the spring migration. Aud. 
Field Notes, 9: 316, August, 1955. 
Plum Island and its bird life. Mass. Aud. Soc., special pamphlet, 
pp. 1-24, plates and map, July, 1955. 
KUMMEL, B. 
Facies of Lower Triassic formations in Western Wyoming. Tenth 
Annual Field Conference, Wyoming Geol. Assoc. Guidebook, 68- 
74, 5 figs. 1955. 
LAWRENCE, B. 
Functional anatomy of the delphinid nose. Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool., 
114: 103-151, 30 figs., 1956. (With W. E. Schevill.) 
Food-finding by a captive porpoise (Twrsiops truncatus). Breviora, 
53: I-15, 1956. (With W. E. Schevill.) 
Cave fauna. Appendix E in: An Anthropological Reconnaissance 
in the Near East, 1950, by Henry Field. Peabody Mus. Papers, 
48: 80-81, 1956. 
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LoveripGE, A. 


Amphibian additions to the Gold Coast herpetofauna. Copeia, 257- 
258, 1955. 

On a second collection of reptiles and amphibians taken in Tan- 
ganyika Territory by C. J. P. Ionides, Esq. Jour. E. Africa Nat. 
Hist. Soc., 22: 168-198, fig., 1955. 

New frogs of the genera Asterophrys and Oreophryne from New 
Guinea. Breviora, 50: 1-5, 1955. 

Forest safari. Lutterworth Press, London, pp. 1-220, 16 pls., 1955. 

Rediscovery of Hyla dorsalis and Lechriodus papuanus in New 
Guinea. Breviora, 55: 1-4, 1956. 

Suppression under the plenary powers of the generic name Anodon 
Smith, 1829, for the purpose of validating the generic name 
Dasypeltis Wagler, 1830, for the African egg-eating snake (class 
Reptilia). Opin. Declar. Internat. Com. Zool. Nomen., 12: 241- 
250, April 20, 1956. (With Carl Gans.) 

Mayr, E. | 

Karl Jordan’s contribution to current concepts in systematics and 
evolution. Trans. Roy. Ent. Soc. London, 107: 45-56, 1955. 

Origin of the bird fauna of Pantepui. Acta XI Congr. Int. Orn., 
Pp. 399-400, 1955. (With W. H. Phelps, Jr.) 

Geographical character gradients and climatic adaptation. Evolu- 
tion, 10: 105-108, 1956. 

Biological materials. Pt. I. Preserved materials and museum collec- 
tions. Nat. Res. Council Publ. 399, 20 pp. (With R. Goodwin.) 

Is the Great White Heron a good species? Auk, 73; 71-77, 1956. 

A review. The evolutionary significance of bird migration by Finn 
Salomonsen. Bird Banding, 27: 96-98, 1956. 

The interpretation of variation among the yellow wagtails. British 
Birds, 49: 115-119, 1956. 

The names Treron griseicauda and Treron pulverulenta. Bull. Brit. 
Orn. Club, 76: 62, 1956. 

Die systematische Stellung der Gattung Fringilla. Jour. Ornith., 
97: 258-263, 1956. 

Sequence of passerine families (Aves). Breviora, 58: 1-10, 1956. 
(With J. C. Greenway, Jr.) 

OtsEN, S. J. 

A small mustelid from the Thomas Farm Miocene. Breviora, 51: 
I-5, 1956. 
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PaynTER, R. A., JR. 

Avifauna of the Jorullo Region, Michoacan, Mexico. Postilla, Yale 
Univ., 25: 1-10, 1956. 

Birds of the Swan Islands. Wilson Bull., 68: 103-110, 1956. 

Romer, A. S. 

Herpetichthyes, Amphibioidei, Choanichthyes or Sarcopterygii? 
Nature, 176: 126, 1955. 

Fish origins — fresh or salt water? Pap. Mar. Biol. and Oceanogr., 
Deep-Sea Research, suppl. to Vol. 3, 261-280, 1955. 

A classification of therapsid reptiles. Bull. Mus. Comp. Zool., 114: 
37-89, 1956. (With D. M. S. Watson.) 

The early evolution of land vertebrates. Proc. Amer. Philos. Soc., 
100: 157-167, 19 figs., 1956. 

ScHEVILL, W. E. 

Counter-current vascular heat exchange in the fins of whales. Jour. 
Applied Physiol., 8: 279-282, 4 figs., 1955. (With P. F. Scholan- 
der.) 

The functional anatomy of the delphinid nose. Bull. Mus. Comp. 
Zool. 114: 103-151, 30 figs., 1956. (With B. Lawrence.) 

Lagenorhynchus acutus off Cape Cod. Jour. Mamm., 37: 128-129, 
1956. 

Evidence for echolocation by cetaceans. Pap. Mar. Biol. and Ocean- 
org., Deep-Sea Research, suppl. to Vol. 3, 153, 1955. 

Food-finding by a captive porpoise (Tursiops truncatus). Breviora, 
53: I-15, 1956. (With B. Lawrence.) 

SCHROEDER, W. C. 

Three new shark records from the Gulf of Mexico. Breviora, 49: 
I-12, figs., 1955. (With H. B. Bigelow and S. Springer.) 

Report on the results of exploratory otter-trawling along the con- 
tinental shelf and slope between Nova Scotia and Virginia during 
the summers of 1952 and 1953. Pap. Mar. Biol. and Oceanogr., 
Deep-Sea Research, suppl. to Vol. 3, 358-372, 1955. 

SHrock, R. R. 


A review. Handbook of ostracod taxonomy, by Henry Van Wage- 
men Howe. U.S. Quart. Book Rev., 12: 106-107, 1956. 
STETSON, H. C. 
Patterns of deposition at the continental margin. Pap. Mar. Biol. and 
Oceanogr., Deep-Sea Research, suppl. to Vol, 3, 298-308, 1955. 
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Swan, E. F. 

Isopods of the genus Ligia on the New England coast. Ecology, 

37: 204-306, 1956. 
Turner, R. D. 

The work of Charles B. Adams in the West Indies and Panama. 
American Malacological Union, Ann. Report for 1955, 7-8, 1955. 

Scaphopods of the Atlantis dredgings in the Western Atlantic with 
a catalogue of the scaphopod types in the Museum of Comparative 
Zoology. Pap. Mar. Biol. and Oceanogr., Deep-Sea Research, 
suppl. to Vol. 3, 309-320, 1955. 

The North American genus Lioplax in the family Viviparidae. 
Occasional Papers on Mollusks, 2: 1-20, 4 pls., 1955. (With W. J. 
Clench.) 

The family Melongenidae in the Western Atlantic. Johnsonia, 3: 
161-188, 16 pls., 1956. (With W. J. Clench.) 

Additions to the Pholadidae — Part IJ. Johnsonia, 3: 188, 1956. 

Melongena corona Gmelin an excellent marine laboratory mollusk. 
Turtox News, 34: 106-108, 2 pls., 1956. 

Whuirtineton, H. B. 

Additional New Ordovician graptolites and a chitinozoan from 
Oklahoma. Jour. Paleont., 29: 837-851, pls. 83-84, 19 text-figs., 
1955. 

Proposed use of the plenary powers to suppress the generic name 
“Phillipsella” Oehlert, 1886, and proposed addition of the name 
“Phillipsinella” Novak, (class Trilobita) to the “Official List of 
Generic Names in Zoology.” Bull. Zool. Nomen., 11: 283-284, 
1955. 

Beecher’s supposed odontopleurid protaspis is a phacopid. Jour. 
Paleont., 30: 104-109, pl. 24, 2 text-figs., 1956. 

Silicified Middle Ordovician trilobites: the Odontopleuridae. Bull. 
Mus. Comp. Zool., 114: 159-288, pls. 1-24, 25 figs., 1956. 

Type and other species of Odontopleuridae (Trilobita). Jour. 
Paleont., 30: 104-109, pls. 57—6o, 4 figs., 1956. 

Wiis, E. E. 

“Sunglasses” in two anoline lizards from Cuba. Science, 122: 691- 
692, 1955. 

A review. Traité de Paléontologie, Tome V, Amphibiens, Reptiles, 
Oiseaux. Edited by J. Piveteau. Copeia, pp. 130-132, 1956. 
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